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Significant 


Upon Whom 
It Most Cruelly Falls 


PAUL S. PHALEN 


in First Church News, Somerville, Mass. 


In THE CHRISTIAN ReEGIsTER for March 
3, embodied in a report of a discussion 
of the so-called “Palmer Case” which took 
place at a recent meeting of the Unita- 
rian Ministerial Union, is the following 
sentence, credited to Rey. James A. 
Fairley of White Plains, N.Y.: “There 
is a cruelty about the corporate imper- 
sonal action of a body of people when 
they come to deal with an individual; 
their punishment is altogether too severe; 
the people always rush to the aid of the 
church, and the man is left to shift for 
bMNSe lies i 

The pity of it all is that the people upon 
whom the punishment most cruelly falls 
are the very ones who deserve the greatest 
honor, not oniy for their courage in re- 
sisting the temptation to travel the easiest 
way, but also for their service in acting 
as a drag anchor in a moment when the 
fervor of excitement may cause the major- 
ity to go too far. 

The fanatics and professional reformers 
do not feel the stigma so severely; ordi- 
narily, they are one-sided individuals, 
thoroughly engrossed in their theories, 
and, in addition, they have the compensa- 
tion of the excitement and the notoriety 
which many of them crave. 

But for the gentler soul, who has 
hitherto led a secluded and uneventful 
life, and who is suddenly confronted with 
the choice of maintaining his integrity of 
opinion, or accepting a venal acquiescence, 
the compensation for doing his duty seems 
remote indeed. He takes his stand; be- 
wildered and confused, he looks in vain 
for the friendly voice, the encouraging 
handclasp. Disheartened and discouraged, 
he follows the footsteps of his Master 
along the way to Calvary, while, in the 
distance, he hears the glorious chant of 


the “regulars’’: Freedom of Thought— 
Freedom of Worship—Freedom of 
Speech ! 

In Defense 


of Enterptitsing Cranks 


From The Nursing Mirror, London 


It may be that untold benefit comes to 
those who eschew meat, to those who wor- 
ship fresh air and sunshine, to those who 
dress in some way peculiar to themselves, 
and so on. Certainly, we know that too 
much meat hardens our arteries, that 
lack of sunshine produces rickets, that 
over-clothing hinders the work of our 
skin. 

But there is a danger in all peculiar 
ideas if pursued too far; we come to think 
that a cure-all lies in one thing only, and 
this is very rarely the case. Good health 
does not come from one good habit, but 
from many different cases. 

Moreover, we. too often find that. the 
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Sentiments 


one 


“crank” is apt to change his tune: 
year he owes his life to having taken up 


rhythmic movements and dancing bare- 
legged in wood and field; yet, when we 
meet him again, he has forgotten all about 
them, and is fit and happy because he 
drinks five glasses of water a day. 

In all probability he is testing out new 
ideas, he is seeking to find for himself 
the best in life, and if there is to be a 
happy ending, he adopts a little here and 
a little there until he finds a rule of life 
which serves him very ecreditably. This 
is the method which is to be recommended, 
and those who look askance on all peculiar 
and sudden fashions may well lose by 
their lack of enterprise. New notions do 
no harm, and are the inevitable accom- 
paniment to the growing pains of the 
mind and soul. 


He Is 
A Scribe Unskilled 


GEORGE TYRRELL 
in ‘Nova et Vetera’”’ 


He who despises either the old or the 
new is no scribe skilled in the Kingdom 
of Heaven; he knows but one half of that 
Kingdom, its “conservative” aspect, or its 
“liberal” aspect. 

Old and new are not criteria of the 
truth, of the treasures of divine wisdom. 
A thing is not true because old, or false 
because new, or false because it is old, 
or true because it is new. Yet in the prac- 
tice of controversy all these propositions 
are denied repeatedly. 


Break the Rules 
The Dead Have Made 


Mary CAroLyn DAVIES 


The dead make rules, and I obey. 

I too shall be dead some day. 

Youth and maid who, past my death, 
Have within your nostrils breath, 

I pray you, for my own pain’s sweet sake, 
Break the rules that I shall make! 
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The Sermon 
on the Mount 


JOHN H. DIETRICH 
in a sermon 


The moral precepts of Jesus show little 
concern with what have become the neces- 
sary conditions of human existence today. 

. In fact, the teachings of Jesus are 
intelligible only in the light of the cosmol- 
ogy and theology of that time, which was 
based on a cataclysmic coming of the 
kingdom of God and thus an end of the 
world as it was known in a very Short 
time. Of what use was property and in- 
dustry in a world that was to last only 
a few years? A man may well distribute 
his possessions among the poor, refrain 
from marrying, forsake his family, resist 
not evil, especially if he is to be rewarded 
for these things in the new world about 
to be established. And it is very natural 
that this belief in the near end of the 
world would thus create a kind of moral- 
ity altogether unsuitable to a world that 
lasts indefinitely. 

These writers never dreamed that the 
world would continue even this long. 
Could the curtain of the future have been 
lifted high enough for them to see in 
advance the changes that have come since 
that time—the fall of the Roman Hmpire. 
the rise of Mohammedanism, the Italian 
Renaissance, the German Reformation, 
the French Revolution; if they had but 
caught a distant gleam of the empire of 
science with its tremendous conquests 
over nature, both physical and human 
nature; if they had but glimpsed the 
industrial revolution and the complex 
tangle of our social and industrial rela- 
tionships, do you suppose they would have 
taught such disastrous things as are con- 
tained in the Sermon on the Mount? They 
would probably have done what we seek 
to do today—to sustitute for this en- 
couragement of idleness, thriftlessness, 
credulity, and divine favor the encourage- 
ment of industry, courage, reason, and 
human reliance. 


With Men 
In a Tight Place 


LEesiic T. PENNINGTON 
in the Braintree (Mass.) Unitarian 
church calendar 


Any public work rests securely only 
upon unfailing devotion. If a man does his 
part only on condition that other men do 
theirs, and one fails, the common enter- 
prise crumbles. That is the weakness of 
the social contract. The church of God 
stands upon the unfailing devotion of a 
few men who have done their part when 
most people failed them, who stood firm 
even when they became the butt of pop 
ular injustice. That is why the apparent 
defeat of Jesus was a certain triumph. 
In the social contract there has entered 
a third party—God—who commands the 
uttermost unfailing devotion. The church 
needs such men, men whom you would 
like to have by you ina tight place. — 
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It Is Very Nice to Be a Minister 


KENNETH C. GESNER 


First Parish, Waltham, Mass. 


An older brother speaks to Herbert Mortimer Gesner, fr., on the occasion of the latter’s recent installation 
in the pastorate of All Souls Church, Augusta, Maine, and here is what he said for the 


YOUNG MAN, be seated. 


History may come to regard this evye- 
ning as fraught with great importance, 
not because of your installation here, my 
dear brother, but because it is one of the 
few times in the annals of the church that 
an older brother has had an opportunity 
to give advice to a younger brother with- 
out having his words hurled back at him 
in derision and disrespect. 

From my greater experience I shall now 
tell you what a congregation expects from 
a minister and I hope you can live up to 
their expectations. 


wa 


In the early morning the first gleams 
of the rising sun will find you in your 
study at work. There you will plug 
through the books of the day, of which 
there are thousands. You will acquaint 
yourself with the wisdom of the ages, of 
which there is, fortunately, very little. 
You will, with the aid of current literature 
and periodicals, acquaint yourself with 
and be ready to solve the great problems 
of our modern civilization. The crime 
wave, prohibition, and the disarmament 
question must be open secrets to you. You 
must steep yourself in all cultural life. 
You must know the why of modern music. 
You must be able to explain why people, 
with violins, cellos, cornets, and bass viols 
at their disposal, insist on composing sym- 
phonies that are to be played upon anvils 
and aéroplane motors, or why rational 
beings paint triangular clouds and square 
sheep, or why they must border poetry 
with Boom Boom Booms and eschew 
punctuation and capitalization. 

Besides, you must have a perfect under- 
standing of morals and be able to answer 
all questions pertaining to human con- 
duct. You must know what keeps the 
young people out late nights and be able 
to explain to the anxious mother on the 
telephone why it takes two hours to come 
as many blocks when you happen to be 
with the right girl. Besides this you will 
answer five or six letters, answer the 
telephone ten or twelve times, and in the 
breathing spaces write a sermon. This 
you will do mornings. 

In the afternoon you will shed the 
drooping shoulders and peering glance of 
the scholar. You will become straight, 
alert, crisp, for you are now an executive 


delectation of Unitarians everywhere 


salesman. In the afternoon you will con- 
cern yourself with “selling the church’. 
You will for the first hour go over the 
records of the church and make plans for 
future campaigns. Then you will notice 
that Mrs. X has not been to church for 
the past two Sundays and then call on 
her. You will then reconcile her to Mrs. Y 
who sits next to her but who passed her 
without a nod of recognition because she 
happened to be looking in a store window 
at the time. You will see Mr. B about 
joining the church and dissipate his 
Baptist leanings with a few well-chosen 
Unitarian sneers. In the course of the 
afternoon you will attend several meet- 
ings and be ready to say a few words at 
each one. You will have a friendly cup 
of tea with one or two shut-ins. You will 
arrange three meetings for next week and 
get good speakers. You will probably be 
called upon to speak a few times a week 


yourself to outside organizations, for 
though the church societies forget it, 


speaking obligations must be returned. 
You must be back in time to dress for 
dinner for you might be invited out. Never 
refuse an invitation of this sort. Now you 
are no longer the business man whose 
salesmanship is used in putting the church 
across. You are the religious night-club 
host, the play boy. You must be an agree- 
able personality. You must be full of 
topics of conversation for the dull and 
yet a perfect listener for the conversation- 
ally inclined. You must play cards, dance, 
and give the impression of being a jolly 
fellow—but you must go among your 
playmates with the idea of luring them 
into the church. Though you affect a non- 
chalance you must be working all the 
time to sell people the idea of the church. 


wm 


And your own religious life? This the 
church doesn’t care anything about. It 
can’t be seen so it doesn’t count. 

All this is what modern business 
methods and organization as brought into 
the church would have you do. And it is 
a big mistake. 

If you must be advised, spend a lot of 
time alone. Think things out for yourself. 
Ground yourself in the worth-while things 
of life and don’t read too much. 

Be friendly, kindly, sympathetic with 
your people and above all don’t get tired 


for a tired minister is not only an encum- 
brance, he is a danger. He is irritable, un- 
interesting, uninspiring, while a rested 
minister is calm, interesting, original and 
inspiring. 

“Acquaint yourself first hand with 
deity.” Seek the things of the spirit and 
preach them, but first of all live them, 
and your pastorate cannot but be most 
successful, happy and profitable not only 
for the church but for yourself. 


cw 
To the congregation. 


All the charging so far has been for 
the congregation’s benefit—and not for 
the minister’s. For with a father and an 
older brother in the ministry the young 
man is charged all he can stand without 
danger of explosion. Therefore from this 
introduction I draw three points. 

1. Don’t expect too much from the min- 
ister. An absurd program was outlined 
in the charge and yet it is what the 
churches are constantly demanding from 
the ministers. A man has only so much 
strength. He must choose himself what 
things are most important. Necessarily he 
must slight and neglect certain things. He 
alone is in the position to know what can 
be neglected and what must be em- 
phasized. 

2. If you want to get the best service 
out of him appreciate him and let him 
know that he is appreciated. Texas 
Guinan insists that the audience “give 
this little girl a hand”, and when old Spot 
comes back from pointing and retrieving a 
bird in Montgomery Ward style you pat 
him on the head and say, “Good Spot’. 
Is the minister less even than these? Now 
it is perfectly possible to pass out of 
church on Sunday with a grim mouth 
and a limp hand and a remark about the 
weather, leaving the poor minister to 
wonder what he said that was wrong. Or, 
on oceasion, you can let him know that 
you appreciated his effort, that he said 
something worth while. Such praise or 
appreciation is worth more than hard 
dollars in pay, for though it won’t nourish 
the body, it will feed the soul and that is 
of even greater importance. 

8. You are not hiring a man to take 
over the chureh and run it, relieving ali 
but the minister from any further respon- 
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sibility. You are engaging a preacher, a 
teacher, a pastor who will work with you. 
This church is not the minister’s church, 
it is your church, and it is you who are 
to be blamed for its failure or congrat- 
ulated upon its success. 

In Second Corinthians Paul is pointing 
out the reasons for his authority as 
teacher and organizer of the early Chris- 
tian church. Others had come armed with 
letters of authority from Jerusalem and 
so the question for Paul is, Where is your 
authority? With characteristic boldness 
Paul answers, “Ye are our epistle.”’ What 
higher letter of authority could Paul have 
had than that living epistle of Corinth 
“written not in ink but with the spirit of 
the living God, not in tablets of stone 
but in tablets that are hearts of flesh’. 

And so, today, the congregation is the 
church’s greatest advertisement and the 
highest proof of/its usefulness and purpose. 
For the descriptive shingle on the outside 
of the church is mere dead lettering, the 
building nothing but nails and wood and 
plaster, the creed but a meaningless 
grouping of words. It is the congregation 
that gives the church its distinguishing 
mark. The life of the congregation shouts 
what the chureh is so loudly that the 
world cannot hear what the creed says. 

By an attitude of indifference we bear 
a false witness against our faith. We 
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blind the seeker in his search for a lib- 
eral religion of life and truth, for by our 
attitude we proclaim that our faith is a 
faith that is not worth while. We give the 
outsider to understand that there are 
many things, oh, so many and such incon- 
sequential things, that are worth more to 
us than our church. We shout that Liberal 
Christianity is a disappointment. 

By the same token, by our interests, we 
proclaim that we have found something 
worthy at least of investigation. By our 
interest we testify with an irrefutable 
testimony that we have found a way that 
holds at least for us life, light, and truth. 
By our enthusiasm we call to a scrutiny 
of our faith all those who are seeking the 
great blessings of liberal religion. 

Our denomination may send out many 
thousand printed tracts and pamphlets, 
but it can find nothing as attention-arrest- 
ing as the enthusiasm of one woman for 
her faith, nor can it advance an argument 
as convincing as the show of a living in- 
terest of one man in his church. The in- 
terest and enthusiasm of its congregations 
as Shown to the world through their lives 
is this church’s greatest notice and pro- 
clamation. ; 

“Ye are our epistle.” In you lies the 
hope not only of this church but of a 
world avidly seeking the springs of a liy- 
ing religion. 


Ephraim Nute’s Heroic Achievement 
p 


A brave Unitarian missionary who faced perils, was cast into prison, 
joined a cavalry troop, and built the first church in Lawrence, Kans. 


CHARLES 
II 


the Chicopee church when Rey. 

Ephraim Nute reports that after a slow 
journey up the Missouri and Kansas 
Rivers he, with a considerable company, 
arrived at the town of Lawrence in Kan- 
sas Territory. 

It is typical Kansas weather. The 
people already there do not pause in their 
feverish enterprise to give him word or 
hand of greeting. No one is interested 
in his arrival. If they had the inclination 
to welcome newcomers they were too 
much occupied with their efforts to pro- 
vide shelter and sustenance for them- 
selves to do so. 

Mr. Nute was not aggressive. He did 
not, on arriving, hold a religious service. 
He must, before aught else, find a place 
to eat and sleep,—by no means an easy 
task. 

There is optimism and some cheerful- 
ness in his uncomfortably realistic letter: 
“T have not been able to get a decent 
lodging place, not because of a lack of 
hospitality, but because of the straitened 
circumstances of the settlers in regard to 
shelter. This is owing to a want of lum- 
ber with which to build. There is plenty 
of timber but no saw-mills adequate to 
supply the demand. Hundreds of frames 
are waiting for the boards to cover them; 
and many families are living in quarters 
in which a thrifty New England farmer 


[' is the June following the meeting in 
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would disdain to shelter his cattle. For 
several days I made my abode—an in- 
truder by necessity—in a log cabin of one 
room, sixteen feet square, the accommoda- 
tions of which were shared by twelve 
persons at the same time.” Many are 
living in “turf huts, without door, window 
or chimney”. 

There is no roof beneath which he can 
shelter his belongings; as a result, most 
of his papers and books were ruined. 
While there was such a lack of roofs to 
shelter people and their belongings, there 
necessarily could be no thought of pro- 
viding shelter for religious services. The 
bodily needs of man must come before 
anything else in this world. But Mr. Nute 
never forgot that he was there primarily 
to “preach the gospel”. Without waiting 
for permanent and satisfactory shelter 
he lets it be known there will be service 
Sunday on capitol hill. Fifty persons as- 
sembled to hear his message. The weather 
was very hot. There were no seats but 
the ground, and no shade—not even the 
shadow of a cloud. He was measurably 
gratified and announces a meeting in the 
same place and at the same time for the 
Sunday following. What could not be ac- 
complished “if we had a suitable place 
for our meetings” ! 

Again how radical a change is work- 
ing in the minds and hearts of people 
concerning the importance of formal reli- 
gious worship. It might be interesting to 
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speculate what would have happened if || 
these new settlements had been left en- | 
tirely to themselves in this matter. Ap- 
parently there was little disposition on 
the part of the settlers themselves to pro- d 
vide the means of public worship. Mr. 
Nute appealed to the old home folks for 
hymn books, and money to buy material 
with which to build a church and pay the 
workmen. It was not thus in former times, } 
a fact which has not received the critical | 
consideration it deserves. | 

The winter came, all too soon, bringing 
additional discomfort and the greater | 
peril of sickness. Missionaries are only | 
folk, but it is possible for them to tell |} 
of difficulties and hardships and perils | 
without the spirit of complaint or martyr 
boast. “We are having a cold, driv- | 
ing rain-storm. The water runs down 
the rusty stove-pipe which is stuck | 
through the roof, and across the stove, | 
to swell the currents on the floor. The | 
walls crack and tremble in the wind, 
as though the house has caught the pre- 
vailing disorder and was having a right | 
smart case of the shakes. Whole families — 
are down together. Fever and ague with | 
bilious and typhoid fevers; but the fatal- | 
ity is less now than two or three months | 
ago.” It grows more uneomfortable as. 
winter advances. “I am writing in a room 
where water freezes rapidly, and the] 
breeze flutters my paper, which must ex- 
cuse haste and illegibility.” 

He was there to preach the gospel and 
build a church. He does not forget that 
it must be a conspicuous building. There 
should be a tower on it that it might be 
seen miles over the prairie; and a clock ! 
in it to made it a friendly tower. Think of 
it! A Unitarian church towering there on 
the prairie—the only church as yet! 
Seldom has Unitarianism been the first 
and only occupier of the ground. What 
success a non-dogmatic gospel will have 
among people born and brought up in 
the ways of dogmatic religion who can 
say? 

Mr. Nute believed his gospel of faith, 
courage, Sunshine would appeal to every- 
one. So constantly he labored to make 
his message and himself and his purpose 
to serve known to all about him. Hel]! 
visited the huts scattered far and wide) 
over the prairie, occasionally being asked | 
to preach. 

“We ought to have the first meeting-|]} 
house in Lawrence”, sings insistently in | 
his mind, and he labors diligently to that |} 
end while preaching and visiting regu-|} 
larly as possible and doing other neces- |] 
sary and unexpected things. Throughout ]} 
the winter, aided by Mr. Whitman, ma- | 
terial for the prospective church is 
gathered and some work done. A large 
room is secured for regular Sunday sery-|] 
ices. “It is one which is occupied as a] 
Sort of boarding and lodgiag hall by an. 
association of twenty young men. The 
array of beds and stoves and dishes} 
and cooking utensils, ete. give it very | 
much the appearance of a general ward in J} 
an extemporaneous hospital.” The build- |} 
ing in which this large room is is so | 
constructed that there is an abundance of! 
fresh air flowing in even without opening | 
windows and doors, a circumstance, he} 
adds, “which may be of> advantage in] 
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securing the listening ear and the under- 
standing mind, as much of the drowsiness 
in better furnished sanctuaries has been 
attributed to want of this”. He formed 
a Sunday school out of a small “band that 
meet in our cabin’, 

Besides the bitter winter weather and 
the extraordinary lack of life’s neces- 
saries, there are other and more serious 
troubles to face. 

Pro-slavery people were actively hostile 
to the settling of these western lands by 
anti-slavery folk. They were not disposed 
to allow the extension of anti-slavery ter- 
ritory. They could not challenge the right 
of any people to occupy the unoccupied 
territories, but they could harass them 
if they did so. Armed groups of Mis- 
sourians, uncommissioned by government 
and unofficially approved, together with 
well-known bands of outlaws, made inter- 
mittent war upon the settlers at Law- 
rence. Trains of wagons carrying supplies 
were stopped and plundered and not in- 
frequently the drivers murdered. “Our 
citizens have been shot at”, writes Mr. 
Nute that first winter, “our houses in- 
vaded, our hayricks burned, corn and 
other provisions plundered, cattle driven 
off.” “Nearly every man has been in arms. 
Fortifications have been thrown up by 
incessant labor night and day.” No real 
progress could be made on the church. 
“Some of the logs to be sawed for the 
church were pressed into service to build 
a fort of which we have no less than five 
and of no mean dimensions and strength.” 

The situation was particularly distress- 
ing to Mr. Nute who, it seems was a gen- 
uine pacifist, a hater of armed conflict. 
But he could not allow pursuit of an ideal 
to become an excuse for dodging the grim 
realisms of daily experience. He is pro- 
foundly glad for every day that passes 
without stain of blood upon his hands. 
But he bears down a little harder on his 
pen, and his lips are compressed with re- 
enforced purpose as he writes, “We stand 
and are ready to act purely in the de- 
fence of our homes and lives. I am en- 
rolled in the cavalry, though I have not 
yet appeared in the ranks, but should 
there be an attack I shall be there.... 
I could feel no self-respect until I had 
offered my services.” And he had come 
here only to preach the gospel and build 
a church! 

But through all this and worse he never 
loses sight of his mission. He gathers 
material for the church, as and when he 
can. Eastern friends contributed a clock 
for the church tower, furniture for the 
school, and books, and these “with hun- 
dreds of dollars’ worth of household stuff 
are stored at Leavenworth, which is now 
a rendezvous for ruffians’. He sends a 
man with a team to Kansas City for some 
material. “He has been gone a week and 
we have just heard that he was captured, 
sealped and then murdered.” Again he 
writes, “We are having horrible work, our 
people murdered around us every day and 
we denied all protection by those in com- 
mand of the United States forces. My 
own house is made a house of mourning. 
Our brother-in-law. who came out to us 
but a week since, has fallen victim to a 
brutal murder, leaving his broken-hearted 
widow with us.” 
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There were days when all seemed peace- 
ful and the work would go forward with 
zeal and watchfulness. “The workmen en- 
gaged on the building, like the Hebrews 
of old, have labored with weapons of war 
at their side, and again and again have 
been compelled to drop the implements of 
their peaceful toil, and, grasping the rifle, 
rally for defence.” 

The sacking of the settlement and the 
constant likelihood of it being repeated, 
“which must be prevented at all costs... 
has interfered in all our affairs, domestic, 
industrial, civil and religious”. 

Not only Lawrence but all the adjoining 
territory is gripped by a reign of terror. 
“There is no more safety for life and 
property than among the Arabs at their 
worst estate. Every night some outrage is 
committed. Men are captured and carried 
off to prison. So our missionary must 
visit the prison where a considerable num- 
ber of his parishioners are confined. He 
finds them depressed, their patience 
nearly exhausted by a long series of an- 
noyances. He brings them words of cheer 
and infects them with his own faith and 
courage and patience. So the sun shines 
again for them even in prison. 

And then, not an unusual incident in 
the life of the missionary, Mr. Nute him- 
self is captured while on a _ peaceable 
errand and with several companions is 
cast into prison. For two weeks he is “sub- 
jected to treatment from the ill effects of 
which I have but just recovered’. 

In the midst of it all he stands solidly 
by his purpose to be a missionary of the 
Unitarian faith and build the first church 
of any name in Lawrence. Though the 
logs gathered for the church are hauled 
off to build a fort; though banditti may 
raid the wagons bringing material for 
the church,—he must build the church 
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and he does. He must preach his faith, 
and he does. There are many other 
things he must share in. People are poor, 
not only because the bandits have raided 
and burned their homes, but because sup- 
plies are hard to come by and there, as 
everywhere else, is the usual proportion 
of incompetents and dependents. So 
clothes and supplies have to be secured 
and distributed to those in desperate need. 
Our missionary’s hands are indeed more 
than full. 

Finally the church is built but un- 
finished and unfurnished. He cannot wait. 
He gathers the people together and with 
rough lumber they make benches for the 
half-finished auditorium. In the face of 
indescribable obstacles he is supremely 
happy. A Unitarian church stands where 
no church ever existed. The children are 
gathered into a Sunday school. He preaches 
a cheerful and helpful gospel. He carries 
the spirit of friendship into those isolated 
homes on the prairies. 

But what he has achieved does not 
measure up to the vision that was in his 
heart that night in Chicopee. He did not 
know, fortunately no one knows, what lay 
between him and his vision. He asks to 
be relieved. He is justifiably tiredand worn 
in body if not in spirit. Perhaps his spirit 
has not wholly escaped the wearing of 
hard experiences and discouragements 
and misunderstandings. One who comes 
to carry on the work in his absence re- 
ports many encouraging signs but “truth 
compels me to say”, he writes, and I hope 
Mr. Nute never saw it, “that as yet we 
have but the nucleus of a society. There 
are, I think, but few who are heartily 
Unitarians.” 

For all that, it is a brave story of Uni- 
tarian enterprise. Perhaps we have been 
more aggressive than we think. 


My Motherland in Chains 


PROF. T, L. VASWANI 


My Motherland! My Motherland! In chains and sorrow she sits. 
When will her bondage end? When will she be free? ; 
So that she may take her place once more among the World’s 


Illustrious Nations? 
The birds sing their song; 


The stars burn their mighty message as of old; 

But my heart breaks with sorrow for my native land, 
For fettered are the millions of India. 

To her, God gave a message, a song, 


Unsung by Greece or Rome, 


Unsung by Europe or America or any nation. 
But India cannot sing her God-given song 


Until her people are free! 


Alas! although my country was once great and powerful, 
A leader and a teacher of the nations, 

Today she lies among the poorest and most oppressed ; 
Her people are looked down upon and scorned by other peoples 
3ecause they are subjects and vassals of foreign lords. 
Still, still I trust that all is not lost, 

For in my India today, as of old, 

There are men made in the mighty mold, 

Prophets, poets, patriots, heroes, servants of the Truth ; 
And amid the world’s enormous greed for gain 

Her wealth of ancient Wisdom yet remains. 

Yes, India still has sages and prophets left her, 

Who summon to the Mount of Calm a fever-smitten world, 
But when, when will my beloved Motherland be free? 
When will her bitter bondage end? 


LAHORD, INDIA. 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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What a Conference! 


EXT TO SERMONS, church conferences 
come in for most criticism among the faith- 
ful. The best that is said for them is that we 

see our friends. The social intermission of the ses- 
sions, with a good meal, if we get it, is the high 
point. Let us forget it. The writer has been to the 
best local conference in his recollection. It was in 
Marlboro, Mass., the Spring meeting of the Woreces- 
ter Conference, which is the largest and most in- 
vigorating body of Unitarian churches in New Eng- 
land. 

There is no chance or luck about a, conference. If 
it is good, it is because good work is done, care- 
fully and with design. Not that a detailed plan for 
a particular meeting is necessary, for it is not. The 
important thing is to get a single idea, big enough 
and timely. Let the speakers know in good season 
what it is, and choose them for their intelligence 
on the appointed subject and their capacity for 
pertinent speech, and you are bound to have a meet- 
ing to remember. The plan grows of itself out of 
the central thought, as it did in Marlboro. 

The general theme was a new economic order, 
in a word, a “cooperative commonwealth”. That is 
the largest, most pregnant concern in religious ac- 
tivity today, in all sections, among all faiths. At 
the beginning, the leader of the devotional service 
deftly pronounced the end of the competitive era, 
in a highly spiritual atmosphere; the address that 
followed for nearly an hour reviewed, from Genesis 
to now, through the ages, the religious sanction for 
cooperation against acquisitiveness and the oppres- 
sion of the poor, and brought the confessional wit- 
ness of great contemporary business leaders (not 
the professional preachments of prophets and re- 
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formers) that the present economic revolution is 
issuing in a commonwealth, which word the 
speaker broke in two, common, wealth, as con- 
trasted with riches, which is “what I get and keep”. 
Wealth is what “we have together”. 

After him was a discussion by two forthright, 
well-informed men who drove home the major 
eravity of the economic issue, and agreed that com- 
petition with its train of horrible consequences was 
utterly without justification, and must go; the only 
question was, how soon? If the people and not-the 
intelligentsia only were more thoughtful, articu- 
late! 

iFor the afternoon, there was a young man from 
a theological school who was more pointed than the 
earlicr speakers had been in his accusations against 


the kind of capitalists and corporations we have — 


had in our present undoing. The last speaker was a 


teacher of social ethics who swept away all of our | 


present social order and set up before our eyes a 
new commonwealth without a single inequity 
against poor or rich, for there would be neither 
very rich nor degraded poor in a decent society. 


Said a minister of forty years’ experience, “It 


was all of a piece, this conference, and if it had 
been agreed upon beforehand in every detail, it 
could not have been a better unity or more suited 
to the present world-obligation of the churches.” 

In the forthcoming issue there will be a report 
as news; what is here written is in enthusiastic 
praise of the way a supposedly conservative Uni- 
tarian community, whose ministers, some believe, 
are scared half mute by their legendary lowering 
capitalistic parishioners, rose to heights of proph- 
esying that must have cheered the angels. And so 
far as we could see or hear, there was not an earth- 
bound soul in the sanctuary. On the contrary. 
Glory! 


A Russian Marriage 


N RUSSIA the new freedom to women has come 
if without question. Divorce is as easy as mar- 

riage, and both are making interesting situa- 
tions. For example, a comely young woman con- 
fided to a friend that she wanted to marry. The 
friend, a young wife with three children, by care- 
ful negotiation persuaded her own husband that 
he would be suitable, especially since the seeking 
woman offered one hundred roubles for the service 


of finding a spouse. According to The Times, New |B 
York, the divorce of the wife was quickly got, and || 


the wedding followed. But the contemplated return 
of the husband to his first wife to follow a divorce 
from the second wife, failed of realization. He pre- 


ferred the latter. There was a big scandal, and the | 
first wife appealed to the court. For her pains she 
received a rebuke, as follows: “The woman acted | 
from shameful, money-grabbing motives, reminis- | 
cent of the bad old days now happily past in the. 


world’s first proletarian republic. Under Soviet. 


power, men and women are no longer cattle to be | 
bartered for lucre.” Seriously we ask, Is this really | 
worse In its moral quality and consequence than |, 
many a condition of marriage in our own country? Fe 
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A Monstrous Law 


UST AS we were moved to say a word in praise 
of Michael Williams’s finding that religious 
liberty is safe in America”, we stopped short 

on reading the news of a horrible law of brazen re- 
| ligious temerity passed in the New York legisla- 
| ture. Mr. Williams is a Roman Catholic layman, 

editor of the erudite and urbane Catholic weekly, 

The Commonweal, a man of parts without guile, 

whose example is worth more than that of many 

bishops, so far as the advancement of religious good 
feeeling in America is concerned. 

His book, “The Shadow of the Pope”, has been 
adequately reviewed for us by John C. Petrie; and 
except that we feel Mr. Williams did not draw on 
all the best sources for his chapters dealing with 
the Smith presidential campaign of 1928 (among 
the sources the pages of this paper which contained 
in symposia the judgments of the chief Protestant 
editors representing the church-state views of mil- 
lions of church people), we say he wrote a good and 
necessary book. 

But the “shadow” is nearer than that of the 
Pope, and more daring, sinister. In New York State 
it is now a criminal offence for anyone associated 
in any way with the public schools, from janitor 
to superintendent, to ask “directly or indirectly” 
“the religion or religious affiliation” of any person 
seeking any place in the public schools of the State 

of New York. More, the law goes outside the public 
school system. It makes it a crime also for any 
teachers’ agency to obtain information of the reli- 
gious affiliation of any applicant, it applies to every 

“person, agency, bureau, corporation, or association 

employed or maintained to obtain or aid in obtain- 

ing positions for teachers, principals, superintend- 
ents, clerks or other employees in the public 
schools”. 

It is a fact that the Catholics made this law, and 
Governor Roosevelt was subservient to the bidding 
of the hierarchy. The meaning of the law is plain. 
It is an infringement of the right of free speech of 
the most outrageous character. The Christian 
Century is within bounds in saying it is as bad 
legislation as the fundamentalist laws against the 

teaching of evolution in several Southern States, 
which was the worst in modern times. 

Our cotemporary sees instantly that here we have 
the religious issue dragged in by the folly of the 
_ Catholics, who already have a strangle-hold on the 
schools of New York City, and now reach out to the 

State. 
Oh, it is a system, this Rome! Some soft-headed 

people who are as stupid as they are impulsive will 
' no doubt find nothing in this iniquity to get ex- 
cited about; but others will outnumber them and 
perhaps bring them to their senses. There is this 
' consolation. The law is preposterous and unwork- 

‘able. It is impossible that people can live together 
and not think of the religious beliefs and church 
membership of everyone with whom they have even 
casual relations. But the bigoted nerve of the law’s 


' sponsors! 
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Editorials and Intolerance 


After the following editorial was written Reed Harris 
was reinstated in good standing as a student; but he 
immediately resigned from college. The opinion. here 
expressed stands. 


HERE IS A LEGEND that no one reads edi- 

torials. That is true when editorials Say 

nothing, which many of them do. But when 
an editor has opinions and courage, then we get 
thrills and action. There is the case of Reed Harris, 
editor of The Columbia Spectator. Harris has the 
whole country talking and most of it on his side 
because he published his ideas of the wrongs in the 
life of the University , especially in the alleged 
“ringer” athletics. The super-sensitive dean, reflect- 
ing the spirit of the controlling administrative 
forces, said Harris printed things that were un- 
pleasant and distasteful, and some of his “in- 
nuendoes” were untrue. 

Isn’t that terrible? Why not find out if they are 
true? If they are false, the columns are open. No; 
the criticisms were only too close to the quick, we 
venture to believe. It was simpler just to fire Harris 
out of college without a hearing. The way the in- 
jured ones retaliated was not the way of upstand- 
ing and sportsmanlike men. You wonder where 
President Nicholas Murray Butler was in this 
domestic affair. He is a flaming evangel of liberal- 
ism among the nations; he got a Nobel peace prize; 
we suppose these lesser matters at his office door 
are not sublime enough for his consideration. It 
has been so on earlier occasions. He does not care 
for inconveniences. But we are mistaken. President 
Butler gives approbation to the dismissal of Harris, 
who in all points of character and ability is with- 
out reproach and without any accusation except 
that people read and some of them disliked his 
editorials. This intolerance is not new in Columbia. 


Better Dressed Gambler 


EFENSE OF SHORT SELLING, on ethical 
LD erounds, has not come to this journal, but 

a considerable opinion exists that it is legiti- 
mate business practice,—an opinion from which 
we dissent with perfect assurance. A short-seller 
is not a decent member of society. He contributes 
nothing to industry. We agree with a writer in 
America, he is merely a better dressed sort of 
gambler. Follows an example of what he does and 
why he is a social menace. 


Short selling means selling something that one does not 
possess at the time of the contract—but borrows from someone 
who does, and will repay later to the owner [says America]. 
Short selling can be done anywhere and with anything, com- 
modities or securities, bridges, bicycles, or ostrich feathers. 
The habit has reached record proportions at the Ex- 
changes, because there may be million-dollar profits in short 
selling. Stock A may today be quoted at $28 per share. I be- 
lieve that in four weeks it will sell at $25. I borrow 100 shares 
and sell them at $28 each. A month later, when I have to return 
the loan, if my belief comes true, I can buy the shares at $25, 
thus making $3 per share. As a pessimist, I believe in de- 
clining prices. If many are as pessimistic as myself, great 
numbers of shares will be sold short. Naturally, prices will 
tumble down, many will sell outright, and prices will fall still 
further. 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Our Best Friends: Good Books 


Here are listed volumes of worth which make better preachers, more 
appreciative listeners, and happier communities 


CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


FEW months ago the present writer 
aN prepared for The News Letter a 

few lines of comment on certain 
books of 1930 which the minister might 
profitably be reading. Now similar com- 
ment is asked for some of the 1931 books 
that have crossed the Librarian’s desk. 
What a host of them there has been! 
And on the whole, how high has been the 
average level of quality! One hears that 
in the enforced leisure of this sad period 
of unemployment, the reading of books 
has increased to a notable degree. Ap- 
parently the same is true of their produc- 
tion. The preacher of all men must be 
most eatholic in his literary tastes; how 
grievously will his prestige suffer if any 
well-read laymen can convict him of 
criminal narrowness here. The look of 
patient pity which greets a negative an- 
swer to the flattering question, “Of course 
you’ve read this?” has kept many a parson 
in debt to his bookseller and out of his 
midnight bed. 

But of course he must first peruse such 
works as are his tools, or adjuncts to his 
tools. As one whose chief professional 
function uses the twin arts of English 
composition and public speech, he is false 
to the spirit of his craft if he be not al- 
ways at work perfecting himself in these 
arts. In neither one can he ever be good 
enough. An excellent thing for the parson 
to read now, if he didn’t read it when it 
first appeared in 1928 (as the reviewer 


did not), is Herbert Read's “English 
Prose Style’ (Henry Holt). It will 
do him good to go back and be a 


student again, taking English A) Myr. 
Read’s guidance is competent in the high- 
est degree, but it is even better than that, 
it is delightful. In sheer enjoyment of 
every step, one is led on into larger realms 
of appreciation of the common and mis- 
prized medium of human speech, until in 
every part, from the single word to the 
complete sermon, novel or epic, it glows 
with a new transfiguration of meaning. 

From this consideration of the manner 
of writing beautifully, go on to its matter. 
Read Dr. Richard Robert’s lectures to the 
students at Union Theological Seminary 
on “The Minister as a Man of Letters” 
(The Abingdon Press, 1931). The minister 
is here counselled by Dr. Robert’s ripe 
and eloquent wisdom, not to the making 
of books, but to the making of them his 
own by entering into their highest quality 
as works of art. After these pages you 
will read your Sam Johnson or Blake or 
Hmily Dickinson with a new feeling for 
the fashion of their contribution to the 
sum of human happiness. 

But you preachers cannot read about 
books too much. You must read books, the 
serious achievements of your day in your 
specific field. In theological thought today 
the one really active and vocal contribu- 
tion is that of Karl Barth. Like him or 
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not, he is speaking, when no other theologic 
voice is raised above the common mur- 
nur, and is being heard with ardent at- 
tention, as any genuine voice is sure to 
be. If you think he is on the wrong track, 
you liberals, say something truer and at 
the same time as compelling. At any rate 
he takes theological thought seriously, 
gives the mind something “to bite on”, 
instead of merely playing on the easy sur- 
face of thought, as most of us do whose 
highest boast is expressed in those two 
faded adjectives, “modern” and “liberal”. 
What shall we read on Barth, for we 
shall be ignorant of him to our disad- 
vantage? The chief American book, sym- 
pathetically written, is by a young Ger- 
man scholar now teaching Church History 
at the Chicago Theological Seminary 
(Congregational). It is “Karl Barth, 
Prophet of a New Christianity?” by 
Wilhelm Pauck (Harper’s, 1931). The 
best English book on our shelves is “The 
Teaching of Karl Barth’, by R. Birch 
Hoyle (Scribner’s, 1930). To read through 
either is an exercise in theological method 
and substance for which any preacher’s 
mind will be vastly the better. 

In our own country, lacking an out- 
standing theologian, we have eloquent 
preachers, making heroic efforts to build 
water-proof levees against the rising floods 
of doubt and soullessness. Whether they 
succeed or no, they deserve to. Of them 
all, none is more golden-tongued, richly 
informed and intellectually able than Dr. 
Ernest F. Tittle of Evanston. To read his 
new book, “We Need Religion” (Henry 
Holt, 1931), is to make one proud of being 
a preacher, and to feel the eternal veri- 
ties assuredly proof against the futilities 
of time. Of the same order is the keen 
treatment of today’s disorders in Miles H. 
Krumbine’s “Ways of Believing” (Harp- 
er’s, 1931), which surveys the contempo- 
rary scene with no illusions, and with no 
lingering shred of “orthodoxy” or dog- 
matism establishes faith as man’s only 
intelligent response to the challenge of 
life. His great fourth chapter on ‘‘The Re- 
ligion of a Healthy Mind” should be read 
by every preacher of that Unitarian move- 
ment whose service in the past Krumbine 
praises, and adds, “But who today would 
point to it as more than a spent force?” 
Tittle is a Methodist, Krumbine a 
Lutheran; their books reveal how ridicu- 
lous a word is “orthodoxy”, how mean- 
ingless denominational barriers. 

If anyone wonders whether the parish 
minister who isn’t writing books for a 
national public can in simpler fashion do 
for his congregation what ‘Tittle and 
Krumbine do for their readers, the an- 
swer is given in an admirable little book 
by Boynton Merrill of the Second (Congre- 
gational) Church in West Newton, Mass. 
This is simply the printing of a series of 
sermons, under the title “From Confusion 


to Certainty”, given from his own pulpit 
(Pilgrim Press, 1931). His own people 
were gently led on the path the title sug- 
gests, so helpfully that their gratitude 
compelled the publication of this modest 
yolume. Any preacher who could do for 
his church what Dr. Merrill did in these 
discourses, would have rendered a spirit- 
ual service beyond all price. 

Of the more recent scholarly treatments 
of the Bible none holds more intellectual 
and spiritual stimulation than “The 
Mysticism of Paul the Apostle’ trans- 
lated from the German of Albert Schweit- 
zer (Henry Holt, 1931). If there is a more 
interesting and amazing man alive today 
than Schweitzer, it would be hard to 
name him. Those of you who have been 
reading his account of his medical work 
among the blacks of West Africa, or have 
heard him lecture on the philosophy of 
civilization, or have heard him at the 
organ playing Bach, will be in a position 
to appreciate this other Schweitzer, who 
brings to bear on the interpretation of 
Paul’s vast creative personality a rarely- 
equalled wealth of critical learning. This 
book will remain for generations one of 
the cardinal volumes for our understand- 
ing of Paul, profoundly historical, pro- 
foundly human, profoundly religious. The 
preacher must always be in touch with 
the great onward sweep of the history 
of the institution within which his work 
finds its field. He cannot let go of Paul, 
he cannot ignore Barth, he cannot shut 
his eyes even to movements like Christian 
Science and Mormonism. The history of 
Christian Science is the career of Mrs. 
Eddy, biographical treatments of whom 
abound, despite the attempts of suppres- 
sion by the misguided “Scientists”. A 
readable, racy, informative book on the 
initial stages of Mormonism has just come 
to hand, ‘Joseph Smith and His Mormon 
Empire’, by Harry M. Beardsley, well 
documented and illustrated (Houghton 
Mifflin, 1931). Here is a story wholly in- 
credible. It couldn’t have happened; yet 
it did. If you haven’t read it before, read 
it now; you certainly never read it more 
entertainingly told. 

But are there no books on religion at 
work? Yes, hosts of them. My space is 
over-drawn; I shall mention but one. “A 
Tenement in Soho’, by George Thomas 
(Jonathan Oape, 1931), introduced by 
John Oxenham, is as moving a human 
document as you have ever seen. A help- 
less, hopeless cripple, one of a family of 
seven, three others of whom are afflicted 
like himself, living in a ruinous tenement 
in a London slum, and gloriously triumph- 
ing! The book cannot be reviewed or de- 
scribed. You must read it, and feel it. 
You will shed a tear of shame for your 
own plaints at life, but you will thank 
God and take courage at the revelation of 
what a man can be. Of all the books I 
have named, this is likely to be the one 
you want to own and keep and re-read 
through the years. 


Kansas Criry, Mo.—An orchestra has 
been organized under the auspices of the 
Unitarian chureh school.. 
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Western Conference News 


Church attendants in Minneapolis classified 
as to occupation—Cleveland meetings 


An ideal religious society is supposed to 
represent a cross section of the community 
in which it exists. Frequently the charge 
is brought against Unitarian churches that 
they draw their membership from a 
small segment of the social whole. The 
charge is usually as ill founded as many 
popular notions in regard to the institu- 
tions of our time. The following figures 
are drawn from a partial analysis of the 
contributors to the Minneapolis society— 
the first group, so far as our knowledge 
goes, to make such a study. Further 
studies of this sort would prove helpful 
to those trying to shape policy for the 
organized liberal religious movement in 
America, and would surely clarify some 
misconceptions now widely held by those 
who look upon Unitarianism from the 
outside. 


CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO OCCUPATION 


University Professors .......... 43 
Public School Teachers ......... 52 
POSTINI CH er Petdc ory in Sek tear heros 15 
IECLGOLS teeter pee WG he Hen ok areegana ate osuets © 8 
MIAN AG CTS este ee Hee ences aeica Pal 
Department, Heads ~5.2..5...5-- 28 
TRO REIN CMe tec craters eaten oye ote Oto 8 
StenooTapnherse rae rec ne 35 
WICTGaeereet rn crc Se Oe cule a 53 
SCAN SULCSSCRIEE me ierntce teeter 10 
Persons living on incomes from 
TM VESCINENES UR ret eee oe. 30 
EXC EOEMOV Sumer citer cre oir. ernie iar stnns 48 
PHYSICIANS! Aisa LIN bathe eles aos 40 
Denticésie. chee Past teen eek. 9 
WKETNO RES «SL a tenor oo pee ao 60 
TNEYE RON TENE oo one o Mle Godin Groh 31 
PAT ChILCCtS ME yi ici chrd ea ist bo 
(GTOCCrS Re acetic ete era 
JNUGURIRS See = Se eee Racers 
WITSVGERIRN 62h ooo oes oes 
SPATASITIVETIE “5 ¢ 4 eterna MU a 6 ee OR On i 
IN(UIT'S CS IMMRR aa eee oes ops heel lees 
SHIGENUC Mee Lae Ure cole certs Sb 
NAEMICT Geer ete tee ere cee es 3 
PAT CISES Me tere ettea. cairns saan oe toate 
TEV VO RIG RHEE) 4 cctctdedlct cuokeaienes ree cet 
IPIIMDET See, eth oe eer eel 
CWATWENTCTS Ade etek ee re es 
CCEMICIANGM. sane het nce Seer. 


R. R. Engineers 
R. R. Conductors 
R. R. Brakemen 
Mechanics 
Tailors 

Painters 
Barbers 
Laborers 
Janitors 


wo om 
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The Wightieth Annual Session of the 
Western Unitarian Conference will be 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, May 16, 17, 18. 
The program committee would appreciate 
publication of the dates of the Conference 
and other information in church calen- 
dars. The committee has done its best to 
meet the financial challenge of the times 
by reducing the cost of attendance in all 
particulars. For those travelling from 
Chicago or through Chicago it will be in- 
teresting to know that the Nickel Plate 
Road offers the best rate to Cleveland. 
This road operates two fast day trains 
-and one night train, 9.25 a.m., 11.00 A.M., 


The Register and News Letter 


11.20 p.m. The Hotel Holton, a few blocks 
from the church, has offered us a special 
rate of $2.00 per person per day. The 
ladies of the church will serve all formal 
lunches and the banquet. Acceptances to 
appear on the program have already been 
received from Rey. MelIlyar Hamilton 
Lichliter, First Congregational Church, 
Columbus; Rev. Walton E. Cole, Mrs. 
Von Ogden Vogt, Rey. Hal H. Lloyd, Rey. 
Kugene W. Sutherland, Rev. John Malick, 
Rey. David Rhys Williams, Dr. Frank 
S. C. Wicks, Rev. Edwin Fairley, Dr. 
Augustus P. Reccord, Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Rey. Evans A. Worthley, Rabbi Abba 
Hillel Silver. The Conference is to deal 
with the theme: “Religion as Compre- 
hending Experience’. 


Slides on “‘ Our Bird Friends ” 


The Department of Religious Hduca- 
tion has added to its library of stereop- 
ticon slides a set of forty-seven on “Our 
3ird Friends”. These include pictures of 
many land- and water-birds in their nat- 
ural habitat. The slides will be of especial 
interest to classes in the church school 


which are studying ‘“God’s Wonder 
World”, a textbook for Junior grades, 


by Cora Stanwood Cobb. Brief descriptive 
lecture notes accompany the slides. The 
only expense connected with the use of 
the slides is the cost of transportation and 
of replacing any which may be broken in 
use or in the return shipment. For further 
information or for reservations, write to 
the Department of Religious Education, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


New Jersey Associate Alliance 


The annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Associate Alliance was held in the First 
Unitarian Church, Plainfield, Friday, 
April 15. The morning session opened at 
11 with a devotional service. Prayer was 
offered by Rey. Alson H. Robinson of 
Plainfield. Mrs. Wheeler, vice-president 
of the hostess branch, welcomed the dele- 
gates. The president, Mrs. Frederick 
Woelfle, having resigned because of ill 
health, the vice-president, Mrs. Elliot B. 
Hussey, presided. Mrs. M. K. Stevens pre- 
sented her annual report as secretary- 
treasurer; the report of the Nominating 
Committee was given by Mrs. J. P. Mal- 
lett. Mrs. Hussey was elected president, 
and Mrs. HE. P. Totman, vice-president, 
for the ensuing year. Most interesting and! 
encouraging were the reports of the nine 
branch Alliance presidents. The morning 
speaker was Miss Helen W. Greenwood, 
executive secretary of the General Alli- 
ance, whose subject was “Sparks from the 
Power House”. The Plainfield Alliance 
served ia bountiful luncheon at 1 o’clock. 
The speaker at the afternoon session was 
Rey. Norman D. Fletcher, minister of 
Unity Church, Montclair. Mr. Fletcher’s 
address on “Needed Emphases in the 
Moral Education of Today” received close 
attention. Vocal solos by Mrs. Van Oss 
added to the pleasure of the afternoon. The 
beautiful day, cordial hospitality of the 
hostesses, and unusually large attendance 
featured this annual get-together of New 
Jersey Alliance members. 


Why a Men’s Forum? 


In 1925 a few men of the Hopedale, 
Mass., Unitarian Parish decided to meet, 
following the morning service, with the 
pastor, at the time, Rey. Charles F. Niles, 
as teacher. It was known as the “Men’s 
Bible Class”. These first few meetings 
were interesting and enlightening, with 
an average membership of seven. 

From this class the Men’s Forum has 
grown, having numbered among its mem- 
bership men of many creeds, denomina- 
tions and races. Two meetings are held 
monthly on the first and third Mondays. 
Rev. JB Hollis Tegarden, the minister, 
speaks at the first meeting on any subject 
he chooses. We have had talks on the 
religions of the world, religious leaders, 
economic and foreign questions, and 
others. The third Monday we have an out- 
side speaker, and he also is left to choose 
his subject. We have heard addresses on 
India, Russia, World Peace, Banking, 
Prisons, and various other topics. Our 
class has increased in number from seven 
to more than fifty, many of whom are 
working for the chureh for the first time, 
as well as for the Forum: as ushers at 
the Sunday morning service, assisting at 
suppers, the biennial fair, Laymen’s Sun- 
day, and charitable and other work for 
the good of the church and community. 

Our success is not due to the fact that 
we are known as non-sectarian, but be 
cause our meetings are immensely inter- 
esting, the social part entirely agreeable, 
and work being done of benefit to us and to 
others. Catholic or Jew or Indian ean 
meet with us, as well as our own mem- 
bers, and feel at home. 

Mr. Tegarden says: “I do not care 
whether or not a man attends Sunday 
morning church service as long as he 
does something for the church or its so- 
cieties.” We have members of the Forum 
who have never been connected with the 
chureh in any way who work for the 
church and its organizations. Our mem- 
bership has included men from eighteen 
years of age to ninety-one. 

Our answer to “Why a men’s forum?” 
then, is: We have helped the church; 
we have helped the minister; we have 
helped the town; we have helped our- 
selves. Perhaps other churches can do the 
same. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA—A tablet to com- 
memorate the acts of Samuel M. Felton 
and Enoch Lewis, two former trustees of 
the First Unitarian Church, in frustrating 
a plot against Abraham Lincoln’s life as 
he passed through Philadelphia on his 
way to his inauguration as President, 
February 22, 1861, was proposed by Dr. 
Frederick B. Griffin at the morning sery- 
ice of the church, April 3. Among the 
large congregation were the sons of 
Messrs. Felton and Lewis. 


UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Published from 
Denominational Headquarters! 


EDWARD H. CoTTON, Editor 
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Transcendentalist Journals 


THE PERIODICALS OF AMBERICAN TRANSCEN- 
DPENTALISM. By Clarence L. F. Gohdes. Durham: 
Duke University Press. $8.50. 

The issue of a book on American trans- 
cendentalism,—so largely a New England 
phenomenon—from a university press in 
North Carolina is an interesting and 
promising phenomenon, indicating the de- 
cline of sectionalism. The work is the re- 
sult of a careful, scholarly examination 
of the series of short-lived but significant 
little journals published in Massachusetts 
or Ohio between 1845 and 1886, in which 
the transcendentalists of various hues 


sought to explain their ideas. There 
was little unanimity among them, and 
small understanding by outsiders as 


to what they were driving at. Theodore 
Parker in 1848 asked a venerable clergy- 
man if he knew what the word “trans- 
cendentalist” meant. “Yes”, was the reply. 
“Then you are lucky’, said Parker, “what 
is it?’ “A transcendentalist is an enemy 
of the institution of Christianity !” 

As one reads these pages one can 
understand why people were somewhat 
at a loss to get the inner significance of 
transcendentalism, for the transcendental- 
ists themselves were often confused and 
erratic in their thinking. But the move- 
ment has an interesting place in the his- 
tory of American thought. This book, 
which is for the student rather than the 
average reader, if it does not throw any 
great amount of new light upon the move- 
ment, is, nevertheless, valuable in that it 
explores little-known sources of material 
and serves as a guide to fuller informa- 
tion, and it is not to be ignored by future 
investigators. 

It has an interest for Unitarians be- 
cause so large a proportion of the lead- 
ing transcendentalists were members of 
our religious fellowship, in many cases 
occupants of our pulpits. AS a work of 
scholarly investigation it is heartily to be 
commended. H. W.F. 


Archaeology for the Layman 

THP ARCHMOLOGY OF PALESTINE AND THE 
BiBLe. By William Foewell Albright. New 
York: Fleming H, Revell Company. $2.00. 

We have long been hoping for a book 
from Professor Albright, stimulated 
thereto by the many suggestive articles 
that have come from his pen. When at 
last he did commit himself to a book, he 
chose a field that he has made peculiarly 
his own. For some ten years before being 
called to the Johns Hopkins he was the 
efficient Director of the American School 
of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, and 
through extensive surveys and actual dig- 
ging he has come to know Palestine as 
few others have and has contributed much 
to the understanding of the country and 
its history. 

The book is an expansion of the 
Richards Lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and is arranged in 


three long chapters. The first presents a 
survey of Palestinian archeology from 
its early beginnings down to the present 
day. The second gives an account of the 
author’s own excavations at Beit Mirsim 
and is given in some detail as typical of 
a modern, scientifically conducted excayva- 
tion. The last chapter indicates some of 
the ways in which archeological research 
in Palestine has completely transformed 
our knowledge of the historical and _ lit- 
erary background of the Bible. The author 
belongs to no particular school of critical 
thought and hence has no axe to grind. 
This, together with his high repute as a 
scholar, makes his work all the more val- 
uable. We have only one objection to the 
volume: the notes (compendious and im- 
portant) are consigned to an appendix 
and this detracts considerably from the 
ease of reading. Only one misprint has 
been noticed; “accepts”, p. 211, line 12, 
should be ‘expects’. The volume is popu- 
larly written, but is packed full of stimu- 
lating material for the specialist as well 
as the layman. A Aes ot 


This Age 


DIAGNOSING Topay. By M. 8S. Rice. 
York: The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


New 


Offered as a study of present-day prob- 
lems, “a meditation on conditions in an 
effort to find underlying causes rather than 
surface symptoms”, as the author declares, 
this book considers the ‘‘seven deadly sins 
of modern life’ in the phraseology coined 
by Canon Donaldson of Westminster 
Abbey in a recent address. They are: 
“Policies without principles—Wealth with- 
out work—Pleasure without conscience— 
Knowledge without character—Industry 
without morality—Science without human- 
ity—Worship without sacrifice.” These are 
certainly striking titles with which to 
head his chapters, and Dr. Rice has made 
an effective use of them. His arraignment 
of an age is severe. Yet there is the en- 
couraging thought that every age is transi- 
tional and our problems arise because “‘we 
have not yet arrived’. Three indicative 
characteristics of this age are noted: it is 
critical, with every custom, law and in- 
stitution subject to searching analysis; it 
is scientific, with an exceptional emphasis 
on the methods and findings of science; 
and it is imbued with the spirit of democ- 
racy. Communism is interpreted as a deriv- 
ative of democracy, although the author 
believes that democracy is as dead under 
communism as it is under autocracy. Dr. 
Rice’s answer to the seven sins of our day 
is Jesus Christ. Although he is less con- 
yincing in this last chapter of his book, 
it is plain that he proposes, as a cure for 
the evils of the world, all the virtues and 
aspirations, individual and _ social, that 
have been gathered into the Christ ideal. 
Dr. Rice is pastor of Metropolitan Church, 
Detroit. F, B.S. 
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Tabloid Reviews 


Tur SONG or THE LARK. By Willa Cather. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 

A new edition of one of the best novels 
of Mrs. Cather, first published seventeen 
years ago. Weil printed and bound, it de- 
serves to find a host of new readers. 

‘ALR. Ee 


RAYMES oF TODAY AND YESTERDAY. By Mary 
felling Schmidt. Boston: The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House. $1.25. 

These fifty-odd “rhymes’’, dedicated “To 
all lovers of the great out-of-doors’, deal 
pleasantly with such subjects as love, 
fairies, birds, and flowers. A few embrace 
virile topics. H. M..P. 


MeN WHo Sroop ALONn. By Mary Jenness. 
New York: Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, 
Inc. $1.00. 


_Miss Jenness has imagination and a gift 
of story telling. There are here thirteen 
stories of prophets, all but one, John the 
Baptist, from the Old Testament, and all 
are well done. A useful book for those 
who wish to present the Hebrew prophets 
to twentieth century boys and girls. Hosea, 
Amos, Isaiah and the rest stand out as 
real prophets with real messages.  E. F. 


LITTLE ESSAys. By Henry David Thoreau. 
Selected by Charles R. Murphy. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 

An excellent selection of brief essays 
from the works of Thoreau. Mr. Murphy 
has gathered about a hundred of these 
essays, Showing Thoreau in various moods. 
They run the entire gamut of his well- 
known philosophy and deal with every- 
thing, from sounds at night to the beauty 
of apples. This is the very heart of 
Thoreau. The essays are keen, analytical, 
vital. They strike a surprisingly modern 
note. W.S.S. 


PATHS TO THE PRESENCE OF Gop. By Albert 
W. Palmer, Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.00. 

The President of Chicago Theological 
Seminary begins by pointing out that this 
is, in certain aspects, a godless age, yet 
one that is thinking about God wistfully 
and seeking to find Him. Through nature, 
science, humanity, worship and Jesus are 
pathways to the reality which the author 
considers with intellectual honesty, a keen 
appreciation of the religious perplexities 
of the time and also with many helpful 
Suggestions. Dr. Palmer is thoroughly 
human and, if one may judge from his 
book, a true religious liberal. F,R. 8. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. By 
Elbert Russell. Nashville: Cokesbury Press. 
$1.50, E 

This is a textbook which should prove 
useful for introducing classes to this 
gospel. A list of references and a series 
of questions are appended to each chapter. 
The author believes that the gospel was 
written at Ephesus, sometime between 90 
and 100 a.v., and that it reflects the varied 
intellectual life of this cosmopolitan city. 
Against this background, the teaching of 
the gospel is summarized in a lucid style 
that reveals a clear grasp of the subject 
matter. The author is Professor of New 
Testament in Duke University. v. H. B, 
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Letters to 


Conscience and Patriotism 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Your editorial on “The Citizen’s Dis- 
obedience’, in the issue of March 31, de- 
serves an expression of gratitude from 
those of us who are governed by the con- 
viction that where conscience and the law 
of the State are in conflict conscience 
must come first, and that when our 
country plunges into an unjust war the 
citizen summoned to support it has the 
right of a higher law to disobey. You 
have placed the whole issue in its true 
light. You have shown that the citizen 
who is disobedient for conscience’s sake is 
not merely following an ideal for the good 
of his own soul, although that is a con- 
sideration not to be ignored, but that he 
is also moved by the highest possible love 
of country. There is an obedience to the 
law that means treason to the State. The 
citizen who is convinced that war means 
the greatest possible disaster that can be- 
fall his country is a traitor if he does not 
protest. Conscience, therefore, is on the 
side of a higher patriotism. 

CHARLES G. GIRELIUS. 

JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Tagore-and Senexet 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


At the annual celebration of the found- 
ing of the Ashram at Shanti-aniketan, the 
poet, Rabindranath Tagore, addressed the 
company. The following extract from his 
address seems to me to interpret the spirit 
of our newly established Senexet House 
so perfectly that I cannot refrain from 
giving it to your readers: 

“We have to realize that with the silent 
pilgrimage of the seasons, the wheeling 
pageantry of the stars and planets, the 
inevitable march of truth toward wider 
fulfilments from the dim beginnings of 
man’s history up to this day when we 
have at least partially cultivated the 
unity of man in our civilizations, moves 
forward in full majesty, but it becomes 
unrevealed and meaningless until we can 


prepare our mind to accept it with our 


full consciousness. 

“The great spaces in our lives and 
minds which we fill up with daily habits 
must be kept as an open arena in which 
to receive the truths of our life. Let us 
eome for a time out of our duties and 
needs and demands of our lives, and si- 
lently receive in all fulness the gifts 
which Life is waiting to give us. Our life 
is short, and yet we must strive to make 
it clean and perfect by bringing it into 
the sunlight of wisdom and leaving it as 
our homage to the future. Through the 
unhurried accomplishment of daily tasks, 


through the acceptance of joy and sorrow 


as part of our great destiny, through un- 
tiring struggle, let us fearlessly rid our- 
selves of all that obscures reality from 
us. 

“In order to make our duties real, there 
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the Editor 


must be the mighty drive of an inspira- 
tion which can face reality in its un- 
bounded fulness. Our life will find its 
meaning if we can become conscious of 
the link between enjoyment and sacrifice, 
between the efficient accomplishment of 
duties and the more intangible fulfilment 
of our higher duty, which is to establish 
conscious harmony with the eternal real- 
ities of our being.” 


JoHN H. LATHRop. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Mrs. Dexter Replies 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I have been studying the letter in your 
issue of March 31, from Edward Adams 
Richardson of Bethlehem, Pa., in reply 
to mine of January 28. Apparently Mr. 
Richardson confuses the present arma- 
ment truce with the naval holiday of the 
Washington Conference. I cannot see why 
he accuses me of indifference to our coun- 
try’s respect for treaties, but I should 
prefer the verb to keep rather than to en- 
force. It may be that his rather obscure 
argument is based on the notion that we 
are bound by the Treaties of Washington 
and London to bwild up to the figures set. 
Anyone who has read the treaties knows 
that these figures are permissive, not 
mandatory. As a matter of fact none of 
the signatories has built up to its maxi- 
mum. Details may be found in The United 
States Daily for September 14, 1931. 

Apparently, Mr. Richardson and I both 
accepted the premise that war (I use his 
language) is “ugly and unpleasant’, and 
very costly. His conclusion seems to be, 
let us therefore redouble the efforts at 
prevention which have proved a failure. 
I believe it is time to try a new method. 
Shortly after the war General Pershing 
wrote: 

“Tt would appear that the lessons of the 
past six years should be enough to con- 
vince anybody of the danger of nations 
striding up and down the earth armed to 
the teeth. But no one nation can reduce 
armaments unless all do. Isn’t it then 
time for an awakening among enlightened 
peoples to the end that the leading powers 
may reach a rational agreement which 
would not only relieve the world of this 
terrible financial load but which in itself 
would be a long step torward the preven- 
tion of war?” 

Such a “rational agreement” is what 
millions of people throughout the world 
hope and believe will emerge from the 
present conference at Geneya. 

IT will not take space to discuss the fi- 
nancial aspect of armaments, but—since 
I agree with Mr. Richardson that it is 
a duty to base one’s opinions on intelli- 
gent study—I will ask him to read “My 
Very Dear Uncle Sam”, by John Palmer 
Gavit, in The Survey for February 1, 
1932; or “Disarmament or Disaster’, by 
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J. William Terry in The North American 
Review for October, 1931. 

Statesmen and common people alike be- 
lieve that reduction of armaments by gen- 
eral agreement will leave every country 
at least as safe as it was before, beside 
Saving an enormous amount of money,— 
an argument which appeals to most of 
us just now. The people who are not in- 
terested in this line of reasoning are the 
munition makers. 

ELISABETH ANTHONY DExtEr. 


BELMONT, MASS. 


——— 


Japan’s Will to Live 
To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :-— 


I enjoy your editorials, and read them 
first when the paper comes, but I am 
simply astounded over “Speaking For 
Japan”, in your issue of March 24. I 
cannot believe you wrote it—am sure it 
is the work of your third or fourth as- 
sistant, or whoever is at the foot of the 
line. 

Think of this, in our Reaister! “What, 
after all, is a treaty in the face of a 
necessity such as the will to live? In a 
nation as in an individual, nothing on 
paper will restrain the urge to self-pres- 
ervation.” 

If this is true, we may as well burn 
our law books, our statutes, our religious 
papers. and proclaim and return to the 
law of tooth and claw. Japan needs 
China, just now a part, later, probably, 
all, for her spawning millions, so “All the 
powers on this planet cannot keep [her] 
from asserting her right to live’, and in- 
ferentially from grabbing land on which 
to live. When she feels again the urge to 
expand (in fifty years her seventy mil- 
lions may easily become five billions) she 
may cast her eye our way, and “will to 
live’ on our soil. 

There are many displays of poor logic 
in, your article. “It is alleged”—is there 
anything the Japs won’t “allege”, and 
deny by word or act next day if it suits 
their convenience? It is this very treach- 
ery in their nature that has made Cali- 
fornia so determined to close the door 
against them. 

If there are thirty millions of Chinese 
in Manchuria, why give Japan all the 
credit for developing it? 

Japan “must have markets’? At the 
point of the bayonet? The United States 
at present also needs markets, shall we 
start out with battleships, machine guns, 
and bombers to get them? 


About the only good thing in your 
whole article is where you say, “The 
problem becomes primarily economic, 


rather than political.” We all know that 
all problems occupying the attention of 
the nations are economic. As for your 
insinuation that it is the business of the 
League of Nations to find a place for 
Japan to propagate her kind, that is 
fantastic. 

Is there a “sob sister’ on your force? 
If so, give her the onus of having written 
this editorial, and preserve your self- 
respect. 

NMILy BARBER. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 
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Society in Whitman, Mass. 
Society in Braintree, Mass. 


$14.00 
10.00 


5.00 
29.26 
468.76 
10.90 
30.00 
71.65 
16.15 


30.00 
136.90 


1,000.00 
25.00 
685.62 


54.47 


10.00 
25.00 
50.00 


25.00 
12.50 
25.00 


75.00 
15.00 
100.00 
300.00 


87.50 
10.00 
25.00 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIBTY 

April13 Second Church, Boston, 
Masses ©.hyicres sara teens 25.00 
13 Ineome of Invested Funds 1,750.00 

16 Church School, Braintree, 
IMASS oc Rictce eee 10.00 
= $22,817.99 
Annual Meeting of Barnstable Church 
The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
church of Barnstable, Mass., was held 


March 29. Rey. 


Anita 


Trueman Pickett 


was invited to continue her ministry, and 
the following officers were elected: Clerk, 
Bruce J. Jerauld; treasurer, Bnsign C. 
Jerauld; parish committee, Mrs. Richard 
Cobb, Miss Irene F. Loring, Harrison C. 
Kerr, George C. Seabury, and William P. 
Lovejoy, Jr.; trustees, Ensign ©. Jerauld, 
Henry C. Kittredge, and Frank C. Ryder. 
During the year, the Flower Guild and 
the Alliance united for the sake of closer 
fellowship and greater efficiency, under 
the new name, Flower Guild Alliance. 
The church school program was an im- 
portant feature of the year, 
young people’s society made an excellent 


record. The young 


and the 


people earned the 


money to send two of their number to 
Star Island last summer, conducted a 
series of monthly vesper services, and pre- 
sented a pageant at Christmas. They ex- 
changed visits with the young people at 


Sandwich, Yarmouth, Brewster, and 
Hyannis, beside entertaining a large 


group of young people from the Boston 
churches. At Haster, they presented with 


the church school 
pageant. 


an elaborate Haster 


Readers of THe CuristiAN REGISTER who 
would like to introduce the paper to their 
friends may be glad to know that on receipt 
of a post card giving names and addresses 
the office will send a post-free copy of the 
current issue. 
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Proctor Academy Notes 


President Hamilton Holt of Rollins Col- 
lege, Winter Park, Florida, was a recent 
guest of the school. He spoke to the stu- 
dents and faculty explaining terms of ad- 
mittance to and requirements for carrying 
on at Rollins. His address was most 
stimulating and of particular interest to 
Proctor because Proctor’s policies coincide 


in many ways with those at Rollins. One — 


Proctor graduate is attending Rollins. 
At the Assembly April 14, the Inter- 


national Amity Club conducted an inter- i 


esting program in observance of Pan- 
American Day. Letters were read from 
correspondents in several Latin-American 
countries which gave an impressive pic- 
ture of the possibility of perpetual peace 


among the twenty Latin-American nations. _ 
visitation by the | 


The first formal 
Council of the Friends of Proctor Asso- 
ciation was held at the school April 18, 
19. Fifteen friends saw the school at 
work and at play. 

Headmaster Wetherell was the speaker 
at the Rotary Club, Bristol, N.H., April 
21. His subject was ‘‘These Young People 
of Ours”’. 

April 25 a meeting of the trustees was 
held at the school. 

Philip P. Sharples of Cambridge, Mass., 
has been elected to the board of trustees 
in the place of Dr. Louis C. Cornish who 
resigned. 


The honor roll at the Proctor Academy 
of Andover, N.H., for the last half of the | 


winter term follows: Frederick B. Tolles, 
95 per cent.; Robert O. Sylvia, 91; 
Gerald C. Prescott, 90; Charles HB. Davis, 
90; Mary Murdoch, 89; Isabel A. Gray, 
89; Dorothy C. Sanborn, 89; H. Ellsworth 
Lyon, 88; Clyde R. Smith, 88; H. Sumner 
Stanley, 88; Snowden T. Herrick, 87; 
Edward A. Todd, 87; Marian B. Andrews, 
86; George A. S. Cricenti, 86; Amos HE. 
Johnson, 85; Harry BH. Burnham, 85; 
Francis H. Cooper, 85, and Dana HF. 
Pierce, 84. 


The baseball schedule is as follows: 


April 27, New Hampton at New Hampton; 
April 80, Brewster at Andover; May 2, 
Kimball Union at Andover; May 7, Austin- 
Cate at Andover; May 9, Pinkerton at An- 
dover; May 11, New Hampton at Andover; 
May 14, Holderness at Plymouth; May 
18, Austin-Cate at Center Strafford; May 


23, Kimball Union at Meriden; May 26, | 


Stearns at Mount Vernon; May 28, Brew- | 


ster at Wolfeboro; 
Andover; June 6, Pinkerton at Derry. 


During the past term the following films |} 
were shown as part of the visual educa- 
tion in the science department: “Power”, || 


“Buried Sunshine’, ‘Bananas’, “Coal to 
Electricity”, “Behind a Vanilla Bottle’, 


“Conowingo”, “Out of the Deep’, “Nature’s |} 


Frozen Credits”, “Lone Asian Traveler”, 
and “From New Hampshire Hills”. 

Joel M. Wells, ’38, of Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., has been elected to the student 
council, representing the junior class. 


GERMANTOWN, Pa.—Sixty-three new 
members joined the Unitarian church 
Haster Sunday. Dr. William Tl. Sullivan 
christened four children. 


June 2, Stearns at | 


—————— 
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Three Million to Work 


Governor Winant of New Hampshire con- 
siders plan of H. M. Davis, 
Unitarian layman 

A plan for getting 3,000,000 men back 
to work by September 1, 1932, through 
adoption of the six-hour day by a con- 
siderable portion of industry, has been 
proposed by Harold M. Davis of the Lay- 
men’s League chapter in Nashua, N.H.., 
and is now being considered by Governor 
Winant of New Hampshire who recently 
appointed Mr. Davis to the State Unem- 
ployment Committee, as chairman of a 
sub-committee on re-employment, with a 
special assignment to push the develop- 
ment of the project started in the Nashua 
ehurch. 

If 12,000,000 men now employed are put 

on the six-hour day, employment will auto- 
matically be provided for 3,000,000 men 
now unemployed. 
‘Increasing employment in offices by 
400,000 through putting thirty per cent. 
of office workers on short days is a feature 
of this plan on which Mr. Davis spent his 
first and most detailed study and in which 
the New England Office Management Asso- 
ciation assisted. 

Mr. Davis is an industrial engineer. It 
was he who took the leading part in a 
study of industrial conditions made by the 
League chapter of Nashua, and in the 
formulation of suggestions for study of 
the present situation and remedial meas- 
ures which were broadcast to hundreds 
of churches and other organizations. The 
present recommendations are an exten- 
sion of one of these suggestions. 

If 3,000,000 of the 9,000,000 now unem- 
ployed are put back to work, Mr. Davis 
believes that the good-will involved in this 
nation-wide movement to eliminate tech- 
nological unemployment should so restore 
confidence that business improvement will 
take care of the other 6,000,000. He pro- 
poses that this policy be continued until 
two principles enter the national con- 
sciousness: (1) more and better ma- 
chines and methods, but shorter hours in 
proportion, and (2) shorter hours for 
people, but, when business improves, 
longer hours for machines (two short 
shifts per day) to reduce costs and raise 
living standards. 

Some such plan is made necessary by 
the fact that we no longer have (1) the 
“unlimited work of settling a frontier 
country”, (2) easy foreign markets in 
nations themselves rapidly industrializing, 
and (3) new industries. 

The plan for bringing 400,000 people 


back into office work involves the hiring 


or rehiring of ten per cent. extra em- 
ployees for routine jobs and the creating 
of two five-hour shifts. This will give ten 
hours per day for floor-space and equip- 
ment, compared with the present seven 
and one-half hour average day for both 
people and equipment. This saving in floor- 
space and equipment is important in 
erowded offices and high rent areas, This 


plan will put about thirty per cent. of 


small scale with a plan that can be ex- 


tended as technological conditions permit. 


if 
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Inquiry in several offices revealed that 
executives and employees would be willing 
to make voluntary contributions sufficient 
to hire the extra ten per cent., if the 
project became a national undertaking— 
a good-will manifest in spite of salary 
cuts already made in the offices tested. 

Such instances give warrant for Mr. 
Davis’s conviction that by organizing the 
good-will of the country to put into effect 
the entire plan, a state of mind will be 
established whereby people will be moyed 
to cooperate increasingly for the interests 
of all and thus make possible permanent 
prosperity. 

The economic virtue of the plan is 
pointed out in a letter to Mr. Davis from 
Prof. T. N. Carver, professor of political 
economy in MHarvard University, as 
follows: 

“Yours seems to me to be the best plan 
yet formulated. Any plan for shortening 
the working day which adds to the cost of 
production per unit of product will defeat 
itself. It will necessitate higher prices, 
these will discourage buyers, reduce pur- 
chases and curtail production. Your plan 
does not add to the cost per unit of 
product, may even reduce the cost, hence 
it will not raise the prices of products, 
discourage buyers or curtail production.” 


Install Rev. Chester A. Drummond 
At Bulfinch Place Church, Boston 


Rey. Chester A. Drummond was _ in- 
stalled as minister-at-large of the Beney- 
olent Fraternity of Churches, minister of 
the Bulfinch Place Church and director 
of the Parker Memorial of Boston, Mass., 
at a service at the Bulfinch Place Church 
April 10. 

Following the invocation by Rey. Louis 
C. Dethlefs of the Unitarian church of 
Medford, Mass., and a reading from the 
Seripture, Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany of 
the Church of the Disciples of Boston 
preached the sermon. Henry R. Scott, 
president of the Benevolent Fraternity, 
repeated the invitation from the Fraternity 
to Mr. Drummond, and Ezra F. Breed, 
moderator of the Bulfinch Place Church, 
the invitation from the church. A hymn, 
“From open heaven the message fell’, 
written by the late Seth Curtis Beach for 
Mr. Drummond, was sung; the prayer of 
installation was made by Dr. Johannes 
A. C. F. Auer, professor of church history 
in the Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity; and the charge to the minister 
was made by Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, 
honorary minister-at-large of the Beney- 
olent Fraternity. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, extended 
the greetings from the fellowship, and Mr. 
Drummond pronounced the benediction. 


LOWELL, MAss.—Because of an increas- 
ing number of engagements, the choir of 
the Unitarian church has organized and 
elected the following officers: President, 
Herman O. Faust; vice-president, W. 
Kendall Blake; secretary, Miss Elizabeth 
Spalding; treasurer, Mrs. Bertha Cle- 
worth Jordan. 
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A Cultural Experiment 


Rev. Herbert Hitchen tells of benefits of 
literary Sunday evenings in West 
Newton church 

During the past few months the West 
Newton (Mass.) church has been trying 
the experiment of holding cultural Sun- 
day evenings, when some man famous in 
the field of literature or art or sociology 
has been the speaker. The meetings have 
been held fortnightly, and have each been 
prefaced by a half-hour organ recital by 
William Ellis Weston, the organist and 
choirmaster of the church. Two drama- 
tists, three poets, a painter, two author- 
ities on Asia, an actor, and a choral or- 
ganization have appeared on the ten pro- 
grams. Such well-known figures as Chan- 
ning Pollock, Lennox Robinson, Upton 
Close, Wilson MacDonald, Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji, and Edwin Markham have been 
among them. 

No charge for admission was made, 
voluntary contributions being depended 
upon to defray the necessary expenses. 
Being an entirely new venture it was 
hardly to be expected that the full amount 
would be raised in this way, and a num- 
ber of public-spirited members of the 
church guaranteed to meet whatever def- 
icit there may be. The total loss was a 
little over $200, but it was felt by all that 
the experiment was decidedly worth 
while. Audiences fluctuated in number, 
ranging from 145 to 600, the average 
being 3830. Without doubt the venture 
made a decided impression upon the com- 
munity, and people attended from many 
nearby towns,—Lexington, Cambridge, 
Waltham and Weston. 

One pleasant feature was the large 
number of non-Unitarians who were con- 
stantly present, and the notes and words 
of appreciation from diverse sources were 
many. It is felt that the church itself 
has benefited by the interest stimulated, 
for some of those who came to the eye- 
ning lectures have also attended morning 
service, in some instances quite regularly. 

The high excellence of the programs 
has generated widespread interest, and 
the great value of the experiment to the 
community is incalculable. Although plans 
have not yet been made for the future, it 
is hoped that the venture may develop 
into a permanent institution. 

HERBERT HITCHEN. 


Easter at the People’s Church, Chicago 


At the Haster afternoon service of the 
People’s Church of Chicago, Ill, Dr. 
Preston Bradley received 125 new mem- 
bers into the church and christened six- 
teen children. Two other regular Easter 
services were held during the day, and 
hundreds of persons were turned away. 
The average Sunday attendance at the 
church this year has been 3,700, the larg- 
est during Dr. Bradley’s ministry. His 
twentieth anniversary as minister of the 
People’s Church was celebrated in Feb- 
ruary. 

This summer Dr. and Mrs. Bradley will 
visit Europe in behalf of the world’s fair 
to be held in Chicago in 1933. Dr. Bradley 
is a representative of the Century of 
Progress at the fair. 
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They are slaves 
who dare not be 
In the right 
with two or three. 


LOWELL. 


Radio Services 

The following services wlll be broadcast 
the coming week: Boston, Mass., Unita- 
rian Hour, Rev. Cloyd H. Valentine of 
the Second Unitarian Society of Brook- 
line, Mass., Sunday, 3 p.M., WBZA; Ohi- 
cago, Iil., People’s Church, Dr. Preston 
3radley, Sunday, 11 a.m., WBBM, Tues- 
day, 9.30 p.M., WMAQ; Lincoln Center, 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, Monday, 10.30 A.M., 


KYW; Dayton, Ohio, Rev. Edwin H. 
Wilson, Sunday, 2.30 p.M., WSMK; /art- 
ford, Conn. Rev. Charles Graves, Sun- 


day, 11 a.m., WDRC; Hollywood, Calif., 
Rey. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 6.30 
P.M., KNX; Minneapolis, Minn., Rev. Jobn 
H. Dietrich, Sunday, 10.30 a.m., WDGY; 
Montreal, Canada, Rev. Lawrence Clare, 
Tuesday, 2.15 p.mM., CKAC; New Bedford, 
Mass., Dr. EB. Stanton Hodgin, Sunday, 11 


AM., WNBH; Springfield, Mass., Rev. 
Owen Whitman Eames, Sunday, 10.50 
A.M., WBZ; Syracuse, N.Y., Rev. W. 


Waldemar W. Argow, Sunday, 11.80 a.M., 
WFBL: Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Sum- 
merbell, Wednesday, 8 p.M., WMBR. Ac- 
eount must be taken of the differences in 
standard time. 


R. E. A. on Crime Cure 


The twenty-ninth annual convention of 
the Religious Education Association will 
be held at Columbia University May 
3. 4, 5, 1932. The convention theme will 
be: “Implications for character—religious 
agencies of the findings of the Wicker- 
sham Commission studies and Similar in- 
vestigations.” At the suggestion of its 
president, Dr. John H. Finley, this na- 
tional gathering of Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews will attempt conclusions from 
the greatest body of data ever assembled 
on the causes and cure of crime. 

There will be general meetings ad- 
dressed by distinguished educators, but 
the main work of the convention will 
center around six seminars reporting on 
these subdivisions of the theme: 

1. Changes going on in moral and reli- 
gious sanctions for conduct; 2. Social 
versus anti-social conduct; 3. The moral 
world of the child; 4. The merits of 
coercion and education ; 5. Correcting mal- 
adjusted personalities; 6. The public ad- 
ministration of law. 

SEATTLE, WaAsu.—The Sunday evening 
forums at the University Unitarian 
Church, conducted by Alexander Winston, 
a graduate student at the University of 
Washington, haye an average attendance 
of forty, half of whom are students. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association | THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


PLAN THIS SPRING 


... for a successful League chapter next 
year. The following bulletins will help 
you. Send for copiesif you do not have 
them at hand. 


“Chapter Officer’s Book” —mapping 
out the whole field of chapter activities 
and programs. 

“ Chapter Program Making ”—24 pages 
of suggestions and samples. 

“Your Chapter Programs”—Describing 
six types of meetings and listing 42 
subjects. 


“Timely Chapter Programs”—Supple- 
menting the above. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Twenty-Five BEacon Sr., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


The Tuckerman 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN Vv. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 


33 West Cedar Street - Boston, Mass 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President | 


PHILIP NIOHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 


DIBEOTORS 


Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, ‘) 


Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8S. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 


Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward O. | 


Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 
PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Norfolk House Centre 


The Summer Work Committee invites 
your assistance in its 


Children’s Gardens 
Camping Trips 
Daily Playgrounds 

Miss Edith W. Emerson, Chairman 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 
Enrollments for next 


ful preparation for Board Examinations. 3-year} 


9-138. 


| 


14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, Mass. |} 
School | 
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Annual Church Meetings 


CARLISLE, Mass.—-The First Religious 
Society held its annual meeting April 6, 
preceded by a supper with more than fifty 
in attendance. Reports of the secretary 
and treasurer showed the parish in good 
condition and a substantial balance in the 
treasury. James H. Wilkins was elected 
clerk; J. Philip Detsch, secretary; and 
Arthur Lapham, treasurer. Trustees 
elected were James H. Wilkins, Mrs. Mary 
Lapham and Mrs. Sarah Ricker. It was 
voted to incorporate the society. The 
Women’s Alliance is an efficient body and 
a Laymen’s League of thirty members 
carries on a fine series of meetings. Hight 
people have recently united with the 
church. Dr. J. P. MacCarthy of Belmont, 
Mass., is serving as minister. 


MIDDLEBORO, MAss.—At the recent an- 
nual meeting, reports of the various or- 
ganizations showed a successful year de- 
spite the depression. Five new members 
were welcomed into the church. During the 
past three years new members have been 
admitted to the number of one-third the 
membership enrolled in January, 1930. 


PORTLAND, Mr.—Officers elected at the 
annual meeting of the First Parish So- 
ciety March 28, are as follows: President, 
George S. Hobbs; vice-president, Charles 
B. Hinds; clerk, Thomas L. Talbot; treas- 
urer, J. Stanford Kelley; auditor, Edward 
D. Noyes; standing committee—George §&. 
Hobbs, chairman, ex-officio, Mrs. Frank- 
lin R. Barrett, Willard E. Barrows, Mrs. 
S. Judd Beach, Mrs. Harold J. Hverett, 
Mrs. Charles B. Hinds, Mrs. Charles H. 
Hunt, J. Stanford Kelley, John B. Knox, 
Miss Edith M. Loud, George F. Noyes, 
Mrs. Lucien Snow, Jr., Frederic F. Talbot, 
Elias Thomas, Dr. Farrington H. Whipple, 
Miss Hannah Woodman, Mrs. Thomas 
C. Wyman; finance committee—Hlias 
Thomas, chairman, Charles B. Hinds, 
Mrs. George S. Hobbs, Miss Edith M. 
Loud, Edward D. Noyes. James F. 
Preston. 


To Brighten a Birthday 
PBugene A. Pollard, an associate mem- 
- per of the American Unitarian Association, 
now living at the County Home, Clare- 
- mount, N.H., will be 87 years old May 13: 
It has been suggested that he would haye 
“his birthday brightened to hear from any- 
one who cared to remember it. 


- Y.P.R.U. Social Service Conference 
A social service conference was held 
under the auspices of the Young People’s 
| Religious Union at the Second Church in 
! Boston, Mass., April 10. After the regis- 
| tration, Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp, a director 
| of the Norfolk House Center, spoke on 
“phe Pleasure of Social Service’. The 
| conference then divided into six discussion 
groups, on recreational skills, working 
with families in their homes, helping chil- 
dren build their lives, carrying the mes- 
| sage of the flowers to the sick and lonely, 
Universalist undertakings, and seasonal 
| » services for program planning. 
At the evening session Rey. Dudley Hays 
Ferrell of the Second Church welcomed 


| 
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the delegates, Mrs. Hlizabeth L. Rice, 
president of the Greater Boston Federa- 
tion of the Y. P. R. U., conducted a de- 
votional service, S. Max Nelson, director 
of the East Boston Social Study, gave an 
address on “Experience”, and Dana Mch. 
Greeley, president of the Y. P. R. U., led 
a candlelight service. 


Cleveland Church Women Provide 
Example of Ways to Help the Poor 


Karly in the autumn of 1931 a city- 
wide relief committee was formed with 
Cleveland’s acting mayor at the head. 
This general committe gradually divided 
into four types of service and these types 
continue down through the sub-divisions 
of the general plan. A church division 
was formed, with district planning to 
correspond so far as possible with the 
existing Associated Charity divisions. 

A group of twenty women of the Uni- 
tarian church met to discuss the general 
plans and form a church social service 
committee. Hight out of this group took 
Associated Charity families for monthly 
relief. The monthly sums are from ten 
dollars to twenty-five dollars. They pass 
through the branch office of the Associated 
Charities and are disbursed by the trained 
worker. Personal contact is encouraged 
only with and under the supervision of the 
trained worker. 

A survey of the “man-a-block” system 
in the church neighborhood is soon to be 
made. 

A small committee is laying plans for 
the opening of a room or rooms in the 
church to groups of the unemployed. Here 
we hope to establish personal contact, 
beneficial to both sides, through books, 
games, and music. 

The committee has the sanction of the 
Board of Trustees and submits all final 
plans to them. 

Since last May a station for the dis- 
tribution of free skimmed milk has been 
in operation. For four months it was con- 
ducted in the basement of the Unitarian 
church and manned by three volunteers 
from the chureh daily. In September it 
was moved to St. James (African) M. E. 
Church six blocks away. Our women are 
responsible for three days weekly and 
the women of that church for the other 
three. Almost two hundred clients of the 
Associated Charities (mostly colored) 
come daily for milk. At various times 
other foods have been distributed—cooked 
wheat, bread, canned fruit and vegetables. 
One hundred quarts of milk had to be 
bought for the nine weeks we were with- 
out free skimmed milk. This milk was 
purchased through generous contributions 
of church members and friends. 

A complete survey of volunteers in the 
Unitarian church in social service work 
outside has not been made, but about 
twenty are helping the professionals this 
busy year. 

The Alliance members, as in all Unita- 
rian churches, are working constantly to 
relieve and to help. They make scores of 
children’s garments and surgical dressings, 
and financially aid the emergency relief 
measures, HELEN BELL LUPTON, 

Chairman of the Social Service Committee. 
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For These Hard Times, 
—A New Religious Novel 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY of New York is- 
sues a Biblical tale from the pen of Louis Wallis, 
“By the Waters of Babylon, a Story of Ancient 
Israel.” It is the first novel which has the 
modern “higher criticism’ as its background, 
and is warmly commended for historical and 
scientific accuracy by theological scholars. The 
plot is cast in a very dramatic period of 
Israel’s history, when ethical monotheism was 
evolving out of paganism through a great 
struggle for social justice. In The Living 
Church, Dr. John H. Hopkins writes: “This 
brilliant book is a most helpful addition to our 
libraries.” Bishop Francis J. McConnell says: 
“The author’s expert knowledge of the Old 
Testament is manifest on every page. I found 
the movement easy and the narrative vivid 
and refreshing.” 

The author, whose earlier volume ‘Sociolog- 
ical Study of the Bible’ is a standard work, 
says: “The Bible should be re-examined as 
a literature produced in hard times, which 
raises the problem of social justice and world 
peace. The Scriptural conception of one true 
God entered the human mind as a revelation 
taking form through the pressure of economic 
and sociological forces identical in nature 
with the forces which are now influencing reli- 
gious thought.” 

“By the Waters of Babylon”, by Louis 
Wallis, can be had from all booksellers, or 
from the Macmillan Company, New York City, 
for $2.00.—Advt. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rute card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., The Stonestep, 2009-F 
Street. Home for Visitors. Near White House 
and Auditorium. (Garage). Recommended by 
American Automobile Association. 


Contribute 
Without Cost 


to 


YOURSELF 


By ordering your books through 
The Beacon Press, 25 Beacon 


Street, Boston, Mass., you can 
promptly obtain books of all 
publishers at publishers’ prices 
and at the same time contribute 
to the work of the Unitarian 
Fellowship. Telephone Capitol 
3660. 


Your orders are solicited. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Mrs. ’Iggins: “That Mrs. Briggs was 
boastin’ as ’ow she comes from a fine 
family. An’ you’ve come a good way, I 
says, pleasant-like.”—Tit-Bits, 

Who was the librettist who wrote— 

“When everyone is somebody, 

Then nobody’s anybody. 
When everyone is wearing tweed, 
Up goes the price of shoddy.” 


When a missionary speaker turned to 
a godly woman at the end of a touching 
story and asked, ‘Mrs. S., don’t you think 
it would be well to forego at least one 
pair of silk stockings for such a work 
as that?’ the good woman replied, “I never 
had a pair of silk stockings in my life!”’ 


To John Haynes Holmes is credited the 
following: “To lie abed until ten, read the 
Sunday paper until one, over-eat until 
three, lop around until night, and keep 
one’s soul chloroformed throughout the 
one day of the week especially designed 
for its enjoyment, is what I call a ‘nut 
Sunday’.” 


From a mediseval hymn book, a stanza 
in a Palm Sunday hymn: 


Be thou, O Lord, the rider 

And we the little ass, 

That to God’s holy city 

Together we may pass. 

F. 
Miss Margaret Bondfield, later Minister 

of Labor in the British cabinet, was cam- 
paigning for Parliament at a meeting in 
Northumberland. An opposition heckler 
kept interrupting her, and finally called 
out, “Don’t you wish you were a man?” 
Instantly Miss Bondfield replied, “Well, 
hardly! But don’t you?” 


Tommy: ‘Father, what is an equinox?” 
Father: “Why, er—it—ahem! Why do you 
ask me, Tommy? Don’t you know any- 
thing about mythology at all? An equinox 
was a fabled animal, half horse, half cow. 
Its name is derived from the words 
‘equine’ and ‘ox’. It does seem as if these 
public schools don’t teach children any- 
thing nowadays.” 


Little Jackie went to church with his 
mother’s guest. When the usher began to 
take the collection, Jackie noticed that the 
guest was not prepared. He whispered, 
“Where’s your penny?” Replied the lady, 
“T did not bring one.” Time was short, 
the matter urgent, but Jackie decided 
promptly. Thrusting his penny into the 
lady’s hand, he whispered, ‘‘Here, take 
mine! It?) pay for you and I'll get under 
the seat.”—Pittsburgh, Sun. 


A youthful actor who applied to Beer- 
bohm Tree for a job was asked, ‘“‘What 
have you done?’ “Oh, So-and-so and a 
little Shakespeare.” “What a coincidence’, 
said Tree, “so have I.” That tale is fol- 
lowed in a book of Cedric Hardwicke’s by 
a brilliant speech Tree once spoke to an 
actor, in which the whole traffic of the 
stage is summarized: “When an actor in 
my beautiful theatre carries on to the 
stage a candle’, said Tree, “I tell the 
electrician to turn on two limelights, two 
whole battens, and twenty lamps in the 
footlights ; representing in all some 6,000 
candlepower. In my beautiful theatre one 
candle is represented by 6,000. Remember 
that when you act here,” 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—lsaac Sprague, Jr. 
P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Her Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, 

Next to State House 

Rooms with bath $3.50 up. 


BOSTON 


Phone, Capitol 2900 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
) Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Ordexs. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


Exhaustive Concordance of the 
Bible By James Strong, S.T.D., LL.D, 


6 666666 LYNN HAROLD HOUGH, 
Th.D., Drew University: 
“The massive and master- 
ly work of Dr. Strong has 
an enduring place all its 
own. 

Large guarto (9x12 
inches). Printed on thin 
Bible paper. 1,808 pages; 
buckram, colored edges, 
net, $7.50. Half Persian Morocco, cloth sides, 
net, $12.50. Carriage extra. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
Boston Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Detroit Kansas City Portland, Ore. 


Aprin 28 1932 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLHS, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 4.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles B. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Communion service immedi- 
ately after morning service on the first Sunday 
of each month. All seats free at all services. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Ray- — 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. | 
9.30 A.M. Church School at King’s Chapel 
House. 11 a.m. Morning Prayer with sermon | 
by Dr. Perkins. 12.15 p.m. Holy Communion. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649). 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. | 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the © 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 
8.20) A.M., Church School; 11 a.M., Morning 
service. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Bast 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN.—Churech 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on ali downtown 
Subway trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) 
John Howland Lathrop, D.D., Edward Jay 
Manning, ministers. Morning services 11 A.M. 
Hvening service 7.30 P.M. 


Make A Job 
and 


Help A Needy Woman 


In this time of distress, it is the duty of 
every woman who can afford to do so, to 
hire some werthy woman for the simple 
household tasks. Many thoroughly efficient 
people are out of work through no fault 
of their own. Come in and talk it over with 
them and adjust the money considerations 
to your mutual satisfactions. 


Boston Employment Agency 
52 FAYETTE STREET, BOSTON 


Supervised by Telephone 
Mrs. H. G. Preston Sweet Devonshire 7910 
22 Years Personal Service Established 1890 


| 
BURDETT COLLEGE , 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES: Business Administration, Ac- 
counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Busi- 
ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 


Ne Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


